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Lincoln  the  Comforter 

By  Captain  Gilbert  J.  Greene 

(Recorded  by  Charles  T.  White)* 

From  boyhood  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a comforter  to  people.  They  loved  to  have  him  around. 
They  gathered  where  he  tarried. 

In  the  brief  narratives  published  here  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  comforting  quality  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  character,  because,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  this  particular  char- 
acteristic of  Lincoln  is  brought  out  with  beautiful  distinctness  in  these  incidents  witnessed  by  Gilbert 
Greene,  the  young  Springfield  printer  who  was  a personal  friend  of  Lincoln’s  from  the  \vinter  of  1850-51 
to  the  close  of  the  President’s  career.  Captain  Greene’s  narrative  follows. 


IN  the  summer  and  fall  of  1850 1 was  secorid  clerk  on  a 
Mississippi  steamboat  plying  between  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans.  On  the  down  trip  in  October  were  a gen- 
tleman and  his  family  who  had  been  spending  the  sum- 
mer at  the  North.  They  lived  near  Jackson,  Tennessee, 
where  they  had  a large  plantation.  They  were  old 
friends  of  the  captain  of  the  boat.  They  desired  to  en- 
gage a teacher  for  their  children,  to  make  one  of  their 
family  until  they  went  North  the  following  year. 

This  looked  like  pleasant  employment.  The  captain 
recommended  me  as  a competent  person,  and  I accepted 
the  situation,  agreeing  to  meet  a member  of  the  family 
at  Memphis  on  the  return  trip  of  the  boat  from  New 
Orleans.  This  I did,  and  found  everything  quite  as  good 
as  I had  reason  to  expect. 

The  inevitable  debating  society  of  that  period  held 
forth  in  a neighboring  school-house.  I was  quite  as  ready 
then  as  now  to  argue  either  side  of  any  question  that 
needed  defenders,  as  my  bump  of  egotism  was  well  devel- 
oped at  that  early  day. 

The  absorbing  slavery  question  was  not  long  in  being 
brought  to  the  front.  Having  spent  some  years  in  a 
Free  Soil  printing  office,  I probably  was  more  familiar 
with  the  question  than  my  opponents  suspected,  and 
doubtless  brought  arguments  against  the  institution  they 
had  never  heard  and  were  quite  unable  to  understand. 
Considering  the  time  and  circumstances,  I doubtless  was 
very  indiscreet. 

Repeated  threats  had  been  made,  to  which  I gave  no 
heed,  and  violence  attempted  which  I had  been  able  to 
repel.  Another  meeting  was  appointed  for  a few  nights 
before  Christmas.  The  warnings  to  keep  away  made 
me  the  more  determined  to  be  present.  A riot  ensued, 
as  had  doubtless  been  prearranged,  and  I was  obliged 
to  fly  for  safety.  The  road  to  my  residence  was  patrolled 
by  armed  men,  and  I could  not  approach  it  to  procure 
aid,  or  even  so  much  as  to  get  an  overcoat. 

I had  a small  sum  of  money.  I got  to  Memphis, 
only  to  find  that  the  steamer  was  laid  up  in  New  Orleans 
with  a broken  shaft.  The  only  boat  going  up  the  river 


was  an  Ohio  River  boat.  In  my  an.xiety  to  get  away  I 
took  passage  on  it  to  Cairo,  and  arrived  there  to  fed 
both  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  frozen  over  and  all 
navigation  suspended. 

My  home  was  in  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the 
State  of  IlUnois,  within  five  miles  of  the  Wisconsin  line  — 
over  seven  hundred  miles  from  Cairo  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  River.  There  was  no  railroad  at  that  time  in 
that  part  of  Illinois,  or  any  that  ran  in  that  direction. 
I was  determined,  however,  to  go  home.  The  weather 
was  uncommonly  cold.  I was  scantily  clad,  and  had 
but  a few  dollars  in  money.  After  thinldng  the  matter 
over  for  a day  or  two,  I set  out  upon  the  journey,  and 
never  faltered  for  an  hour. 

It  was  a terrible  experience.  I was  a mere  boy,  vm- 
used  to  much  physical  exertion.  IMy  money  gave  out 
before  half  the  trip  was  over.  To  many  hardships  hun- 
ger, too,  was  often  added.  The  long,  depressing  journey 
was  illumined  by  a single  incident  that,  to  my  mind, 
amply  compensates  me  for  all  the  suffering  I endured. 
I made  upon  this  journey  the  acquaintance  of  Abraham 
Lincoln ! 

As  I approached  the  middle  of  the  State,  after  walking 
an  entire  day  through  corn-fields,  I applied  at  nightfall 
at  a large  farm-house  for  shelter.  I soon  learned  that  it 
was  the  home  of  Jacob  Strawn,  at  that  time  the  largest 
farmer  in  the  West.  Finding  that  my  route  carried  me 
to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State,  Strawn  told  me 
he  would  keep  me  overnight  if  I would  carry  some 
jiajjers  to  “Abe”  Lincoln,  who  attended  to  all  his  legal 
business. 

“Don’t  know  him?  Well,  anybody  in  Springfield  can 
tell  you  where  his  office  is  — up  by  the  court-house. 
He’s  just  the  smartest  lawyer  there  is  in  this  State,  and 
he  would  be  Governor  yet  if  it  w^asn’t  for  his  infernal 
politics,”  said  Strawn. 

*Mr.  Charles  T.  White,  political  editor  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  obtained, 
dated,  and  recorded  these  episode  from  the  family  and  the  papers  of  the  late 
Captain  Gilbert  J.  Greene.  The  first  reminiscence  was  originally  published  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  The  second  in  the  Christian  IJerabi.^  B<itfi  stories  appe.ared 
in  a little  book  entitled  “Lincoln  the  Comforter.”  privately  printed  by  Mr.  While, 
and  it  is  to  his  generosity  that  we  ow*e  their  appearance  here. 
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THE  EARLIEST  PORTRAIT  OF  LINCOLN 

This  is  Lincoln  as  he  looked  at  the  time  of  the  episodes  here  recorded.  The 
picture  was  first  published  in  McClure’s  Magazine  fox.  November,  1895, 
through  the  courtesy  ' of  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  from  a daguerreotype  taken  when 
Lincoln  was  about  forty  years  of  age.  McClure’s  plate  was  unfortunately 
destroyed.  The  portrait  appears  here  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Century 
Company,  which  in  1897  made  a wood  engraving  after  the  daguerreotype. 
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I started  the  next  morning  at  sunrise.  The  distance 
to  Springfield  was  thirty-five  miles.  I saw  some  heavy 
marching  during  the  war,  but  no  single  day’s  journey 
ever  exceeded  the  wearisome  monotony  of  this  long,  level 
road. . I arrived  in  the  city  before  nightfall.  The  first 
man  I asked  said: 

“You  will  find  ‘Abe’  Lincoln’s  office  oii  the  west 
side  of  Court-House  Square,  in  the  only  building  that 
ain’t  got  any  paint  on  it.” 

And  so  I did.  The  entrance  was  in  a hallway. 

A.  Lincoln,  Attorney 

was  on  a plain  strip  of  black  tin  on  a door  to  the  left. 
I knocked,  and  a loud,  cheerful  voice  instantly  responded, 
“ Come  in!  ” I timidly  opened  the  door,  and,  entering,  I 
observed  a man  sitting  in  an  old-fashioned  splint-bot- 
tomed chair  before  a blazing  wood  fire,  his  feet  against 
the  mantel  higher  than  his  head,  and  reading  a copy  of 
the  Louisville  Journal.  He  never  looked  up,  but  as  I 
advanced  towards  the  fire,  which  at  the  moment  at- 
tracted me  more  than  the  man,  he  said: 

“Well?” 

“I  have  some  papers  here  which  I brought  from 
Jacob  Strawn,  near  Jacksonville,”  was  my  reply. 

Down  came  the  feet  and  up  went  the  head,  and  as  he 
took  the  bundle  he  said:  “Didn’t  think  the  old  codger 
would  send  a horse  out  such  a night  as  this.” 

When  I told  him  I had  walked  the  entire  distance, 
his  interest  in  me  became  so  great  that  he  never  stopped 
questioning  me  until  I had  told  him  my  whole  story. 

As  he  rose  from  his  chair  he  seemed  to  undouble  like 
a pocket  rule,  his  legs  and  arms  disproportionately  long, 
his  hair  disheveled,  his  clothing  seedy,  and  his  general 
appearance  quite  unprepossessing.  But  he  had  not 


talked  to  me  ten  minutes  in  his  quiet,  sympathetic  way 
before  I thought  him  about  the  handsomest  man  I had 
ever  seen.  I grew  warm  and  cheerful  in  his  presence,  for- 
getting my  great  hunger  and  fatigue. 

He  manifested  great  interest  in  my  adventure,  and 
discussed  the  slavery  question  from  standpoints  that 
were  quite  new  to  me.  He  condemned  the  system  on 
moral,  political,  and  financial  groimds,  but  it  was  hard 
for  me  to  tell  for  whom  he  had  the  greater  sympathy, 
the  slave  or  his  master. 

“Slavery,”  Lincoln  said,  “exists  only  by  the  tolerance 
of  Christian  people;  but  its  advocates  are  determined 
that  Christianity  shall  not  only  tolerate  but  approve  it.” 
Continuing,  he  said  it  was  a conflict  that  could  not 
last  forever,  and  it  could  have  but  one  ending.  It  must 
cease  to  exist.  If  during  the  last  twenty  years  its  advo- 
cates had  held  an  annual  convention  to  determine  upon 
something  they  would  do  in  the  following  year  to  annoy 
or  incense  their  opponents,  they  would  have  proposed 
about  what  they  had  done,  and  if  it  were  continued,  as 
it  had  been  in  the  past,  there  were  plenty  of  people  then 
living  who  would  see  the  end  of  human  slavery.  He 
said  he  was  quite  sure  it  would  not  outlive  the  century. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  gradual  emancipation,  and  gov- 
ernmental compensation,  would  bring  it  to  an  end. 

Finding  that  I had  no  money,  he  took  five  dollars 
from  his  pocket,  saying: 

“Take  this.  I will  charge  it  up  to  that  old  codger.” 
Taking  up  the  newspaper  he  had  laid  down,  he  wrote 
on  the  white  margin  in  a line  eighteen  inches  long: 
“Take  care  of  this  boy  until  to-morrow,  or  longer  if  the 
weather  is  bad,  and  send  the  bill  to  me.  A.  Lincoln.” 
Tearing  this  off  and  handing  it  to  me,  he  pointed 
’ {Continued  on  page  88) 


The  Earliest  Portrait  of  Lineoln 


Here  are  a few  of  the  opinions  expressed  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  this  picture 


The  late  Charles  R.  Miller,  for  nearly  forty  'years 
editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Times,  on  seeing  the 
picture  of  Lincoln  on  the  opposite  page,  wrote,  under 
date  of  October  24,  1895,  this  note  to  the  editor  of 
McClure’s  Magazine: 

Dear  Mr.  McClure: 

It  is  surprising  that  a portrait  of  such  personal  and  his- 
toric interest  could  so  long  remain  unpublished. 

C.  R.  Miller. 

The  late  Major  Powell,  for  many  years  head  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  who  knew  Lincoln  as 
a young  man,  wrote: 

Washington,  October  24,  1895. 

My  dear  McClure: 

This  portrait  is  Lincoln  as  T knew  him  best:  his  drcamv 
eye,  his  pensive  smile,  are  the  characteristics  which  I best 
remember;  and  I can  never  think  of  him  as  wrinkled  with 
care,  so  plainly  shown  in  his  later  portraits.  This  is  the  Lin- 
coln of  Springfield,  Decatur,  Jacksonville,  and  Bloomington. 

j.  W.  Powell. 

From  Murat  Halstead,  who  knew  Lincoln  well,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette 
and  later  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union: 

Brooklvn  Standard-Union, 
S.  S.  McClure.  ' October,  2.1,  1895. 

My  dear  Sir: 

It  is  sur[)rising  good  fortune  that  you  have  this  most 
interesting  and  admirable  portrait.  It  is  the  one  thing  needed 
to  tell  the  world  the  truth  about  Lincoln.  The  old  daguer- 
reotype was,  after  all,  the  best  likeness,  in  the  right  light,  ever 


made.  This  is  incredibly  fine.  It  shows  Lincoln  to  have  been 
in  his  youth  very  handsome,  and  the  stamp  of  a manhood  of 
noble  promise  is  in  this.  There  is  manifest,  too,  intellectuality. 
The  head  is  grand,  the  mouth  is  tender,  the  expression  com- 
posed and  pathetic.  AIurat  Halstead. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Finance 
and  Political  Economy  at  Princeton,  in  a letter  to  the 
editor  in  October,  1895,  said: 

Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
October  24,  1895. 

My  dear  Mr.  McClure: 

I thank  you  very  much  for  the  portrait  of  Lincoln  you 
were  kind  enough  to  send  me,  reproduced  from  an  early 
daguerreotype.  It  seems  to  me  both  striking  and  singular. 
The  fine  brows  and  forehead,  and  the  pensive  sweetness  of  the 
clear  eyes,  give  to  the  noble  face  a peculiar  charm.  There  is 
in  the  expression  the  dreaminess  of  the  familiar  face  without 
its  later  sadness.  I shall  treasure  it  as  a notable  picture. 

Woodrow  \\  ilson. 

From  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology” 

S.  S.  McClX'RE,  Esq.  Boston.  October  24,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  McClure: 

The  present  picture  has  distinctly  helped  me  to  under- 
stand the  relation  between  Mr.  Lincoln’s  face  and  his  mind 
and  character,  as  shown  in  his  life’s  work.  It  is  far  away  the 
most  interesting  presentation  of  the  man  I have  ever  seen. 
To  my  eye  it  explains  Mr.  Lincoln  far  more  than  the  most 
elaborate  line-engraving  which  has  been  produced. 

rR.\.\cis  Walker. 


Lincoln  the  Comforter 
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out  of  the  window  to  a hotel  across  the 
square,  and  told  me  to  go  there  and  re- 
main until  I could  resume  my  journey. 

As  I stepped  out  into  the  snow  and 
turned  my  back  on  that  friendly  face, 
I little  thought  I had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  one  great  figure  that  would 
illumine  the  pages  of  American  history  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

I was  well  cared  for  at  the  hotel,  and 
the  next  day  continued  my  journey,  reach- 
ing my  home  in  due  time,  having  walked 
about  eight  hundred  miles  in  thirty  days. 

[The  following  is  recorded  by 
Charles  T.  White] 

In  the  late  ’fifties  Captain  Greene  was 
a journeyman  printer  in  Springfield. 

“Greene,”  said  Lincoln  to  him  on  the 
street  one  day,  “I’ve  got  to  ride  out  into 
the  country  to-morrow  to  draw  a will  for 
a woman  who  is  beheved  to  be  on  her 
death-bed.  If  you  haven’t  anything  else 
to  do  I’d  like  to  have  you  go  along.” 

The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted. 
Arriving  at  the  house,  the  woman  was 
found  to  be  near  her  end.  After  the  sign- 
ing and  witnessing  of  the  will  the  woman 
turned  to  Lincoln  and  said,  with  a smile: 
“Now  I have  my  affairs  for  this  world 
arranged  satisfactorily.  I am  thankful  to 
say  that  long  before  that  I have  made 
preparation  for  the  other  life  I am  so  soon 
to  enter.  Many  years  ago  I sought  and 
found  Christ  as  my  Saviour.  He  has  been 
my  stay  and  comfort  through  the  years, 
and  is  now  near  to  carry  me  over  the 
river  of  death.  I do  not  fear  death,  Mr. 
Lincoln.  I am  really  glad  that  my  time 
has  come,  for  loved  ones  have  gone  be- 
fore me  and  I rejoice  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing them  so  soon.” 


Lincoln,  evincing  sympathy  in  every 
look  and  gesture,  bent  toward  her  and 
said:  “Your  faith  in  Christ  is  wise  and 
strong;  your  hope  of  a future  is  blessed. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  passing 
through  life  so  usefully,  and  into  the  hfe 
beyond  so  hopefully.” 

“Mr.  Lincoln,”  she  said,  “won’t  you 
read  a few  verses  out  of  the  Bible?” 

A member  of  the  family  offered  him 
the  family  Bible.  Instead  of  taking  it, 
he  began  reciting  from  memory  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm,  laying  emphasis 
upon  “Though  I walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I will  fear  no 
evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff  they  comfort  me.”  StUl  with- 
out referring  to  the  Bible,  Lincoln  began 
with  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  John: 

“Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled:  ye 
beheve  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.” 
After  he  had  given  these  and  other 
quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  he  recited 
various  familiar  comforting  hymns,  clos- 
ing with  “Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me.” 
While  Lincoln  was  reciting  the  last 
stanza  a look  of  peace  and  resignation  lit 
up  the  countenance  of  the  dying  woman. 
In  a few  .minutes  more  she  passed  away. 

The  journey  back  to  Springfield  was 
begun  in  silence.  It  was  the  younger 
man  who  finally  said: 

“Mr.  Lincoln,  I have  been  thinking 
that  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  you 
should  so  perfectly  have  acted  as  pastor 
as  well  as  attorney.” 

When  the  answer  to  this  suggestion 
finally  was  given  — and  it  was  not  given 
at  once  — Lincoln  said : 

“God,  and  Eternity,  and  Heaven  were 
very  near  to  me  to-day.” 
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